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LIFE OF WEST. 


Tats distinguished artist was born 
at Springfield, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 10th of October, 
1738. By his father’s side he was 
lincally descended from Lord Dela- 
warre, who distinguished 
in the wars of Edward the Third, 
and at the battle of Cressy under the 
Black Prince. Colonel James West, 
the friend and companion in arms 
of the celebrated Hampden, was the 
first of the family who embraced the 
tenets of the Quakers. The maternal 
grandfather of the artist, Thomas 
Pearson, was the well known confi- 
dential friend of William Penn, The 
object which first called forth and 


discovered the genius of West, was | 


that of a sleeping infant, whom he 
one day was placed to watch in the 
absence of its mother, he being then 
about seven years old. The child 
l:appened to smile in its sleep, when 
he was so forcibly struck with its 
beauty, that he seized pen, ink, 
and paper, which happened to lie by 
him, and endeavoured to delineate 
a portrait, though at this period he 
had never seen an engraving or a 
picture. ‘The year after he was sent 
to school in the neighbourhood. 
During his hours of leisure he was 
permitted to draw withpen and ink, 
for it did not occur to any of the fa- 
nily to provide him with better ma- 
terials. In the course of the summer 
& party of Indians came to pay 
their annual visit to Springfield, who 
being amused with the sketches of 
birds and flowers which Benjamin 
showed them, taught him to prepare 
the red and yellow colours with 
which they painted their ornaments. 
To these his mother added blue, by 
giving him a piece of Indigo: and 
thus in a manner which might almost 
be mistaken for a poetical fiction, 
rather than a fact, was he put in 
possession of the three primary co- 
lours. His drawings at length at- 
tracted the attention of his neigh- 
bours, who happening toyegret that 
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himself 





; the artist had no pencils, he in- 
| quired what kind of things those 
were, and they were described to 
| him as camel’s hair fastened in a 
| quill. As then he could not procure 
camel’s hair, he supplied the defi- 
ciency by cutting, with his mother’s 
scissors, some fur from the end of 
the cat’s tail. From the frequent 
repetition of this depredation, his fa. 
ther observed the altered appear- 
ance of his favourite, and lamented 
it as the effect of disease ; and when 
the young artist, with due contrition, 
informed him of the true cause, the 
old gentleman was much pleased with 
his ingenuousness. In the following 
year, Mr. Pennington, merchant, of 
| Philadelphia, paid a visit to the 
West family, and being struck with 
the genius of the boy, upon his re- 
turn home to the city, sent him a 
box of paints and pencils, with se- 
veral pieces of canvass, and six en- 
gravings by Grevling. Nothing could 
exceed the rapture of West upon 
the receipt uf this present; he rose 
at the dawn of the next day, carried 
the box into the garret; prepared a 
pallet, and began to imitate the 
figures in theengravings. Kuchanted 
with the art, he forgot to go to school, 
aud joined the family at dinner with- 
out mentioning how he had been 
occupied. In the afternoon he again 
retired to his stady in the garret; 
and for several successive days thus 
devoted himself to painting. The 
schoolmaster, however, sent to know 
the reason of hisabsence. Mrs. West 
recollecting that she had seen Ben- 
jamin going up stairs every morning, 
and suspecting that it was the box 
which occasioned this neglect of the 
| school, affected not to notice the 
message, but went immediately to 
the garret, and found him employed 
on the picture. Her anger was 
changed to a different feeling by the 
sight of his performance ; she kissed 
him with transports of affection, and 
assured him that she would intercede 
| to prevent his being punished. It 

was ever the highest pleasure of Mr. 
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West emphatically to declare, that 
it was this kiss that made him a 
painter, His mother would not allow 
im to complete the picture, lest he 
should spoil the half he had already 
done. Sixty-seven years after it was 
sent over to kim by his brother, and 
the President showed it to every 
stranger admitted to his painting- 
room, declaring that, with all his 
subseqaent knowledge and expe- 
rience, he could not vary the situation 
of one single colour for the better. 
A short time after yourg West went 
to Philadelphia, with his friend, Mr. 
Pennington, and while painting a 
view of the river with the vessels, 
was introduced to one Williams, a 
painter, who lent him the works of 
¥resnoy and Richardson, which, by 
inspiring him with enthusiasm for 
his art, much contributed to his ad- 
vancement. Upon his return to 
Springfield, he amused himself by 
painting vyon the detached pieces 
of broken furniture in the shop of a 
eabinct-maker, not far from his fa- 
ther’s. These sketches have been 
since sought for by the Americans, 
and purchased at enormous prices. 
Twelve months after his visit to Phi- 
Jadelphia,young W est wentto Chester 
county, and inthe coarse of painting 


}; century. 
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became acquainted with ove William | 


Henry, an extraordinary mechani, 
who had acquired a fortune by his 
abilitics. This was the person that 
first set him upon painting History, 
and the subject of the first historical 
picture was the Death of Socrates, 
which Mr. Henry took creat pains 
to explain to him from Plutarch, By 
Mr. Henry’s interest the young ar- 
tist was sent to Philadelphia, to re- 
ceive classical instruction from Pro- 
vost Smith, until sixteen years old. 
When he had attained that age, a 
general consultation of the Quakers 
took place, as to his future destiny, 
when, after much debate, it was 
agreed he should follow the profes- 
sion ofa painter. However, at this 
time, the troubles of America break- 
ing out, he entered the army, and 
was for a short time the companion 


in arms of young Wayne, afterwards | 


the illustrious ‘General, who shared 
with Washington the glory of esta 
blishing the independence of his coun- 
try. Incousequence of the renewal 
of his business at Philadelphia, and 


| asmall floe ofice. 


the liberality of lis friends, he was 
enabled te acquire sullicient money 
to undertake the long wished for 
voyage to Italy. 

Rome, under the pontificate of 
Rezzanico, had then attained the 
highest pitch of elegance and refine- 
ment. The singular circumstance 
of Mr. West’s being an American 
and a Quaker, drew upon the atten- 
tion of all ranks, gave rise to many 
curious incidents too long here to 
recapitulate, and procured him con- 
siderable patronage, the most dis- 
tinguished of which was Mr. Robin- 
son, afterwards Lord Grantham. 
This gentleman introduced him to 
the celebrated Menzs, then in the 
zenith of this reputation, to whose 
advice he wasconsiderably indebted 
in visiting the birth places of the 
different schools of Italy. Mr. West 
afterwards journeyed through France 
to this country, where he has since 
maintained his rank as first his- 
torical painter for above half a 
It is almost needless to 
add, that the President was as amia- 
ble in private life as he was eminent 
in his prolession. 


SURPRISING VIGOUR OF A 
WHALE. 

[From Sceresby's Account of the Arctic Regi 

Own the 25th of Jane, 1819, one of 
the harpooners belonging to the Re- 
solution, of Whitby, under my com- 
mand, struck a whale by the side ot 
Assistance being 
promptly afforded, a second boat's 
lines were attached to those of the 


yas 


fast boat, in a few minutes after the 


harpoon was discharged. The re- 
mainder of the boats proceeded at 
some distance in the direction the 
lish seemed to have taken. Inahout 
a quarter of an hour the fast-boat, 
to my surprize, again made a signal 
for lines. As the ship was thea 
within five minutes’ sail,we instantly 
steered tawards the leat, with the 
view of afferdine by 
means of a spare boat we still re- 
tained on board. Before we reached 
the place, however, we observed four 
oars displayed in signal order, which, 
by theirnumber.indicated a most - 
gent necessity for assistance. Two ot 
three men were at the same time seen 
seated close by the stern, which wa 
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considerably clevated, for the pur- 
pose of keeping it down; while the 
bow of the boat, by the force of the 
line, was drawn to the level of the 
sea, and the harpooner, by the fric- 
tion of the line round the bollard, 
was enveloped in smoky obscurity. 
Atlength, when the ship was scarcely 
100 yards distant, we observed pre- 
parations for quitting the boat. The 
sailors’ pea jackets were cast upon 
the adjoining ice,—the oars were 
thrown down,—thecrew leaped over- 
board, the bow of the boat was bu- 
ried in the water,—the stern rose 
perpendicular, and then majestically 
disappeared. Theharpoonerhaving 
caused the end of the line to be 
fastened to the iron ring atthe boat's 
stern, was the means of its loss*; 
aud a tongue of the ice, on which was 
a depth of several feet of water, kept 
the boat, by the pressure of the line 
against it, at such a considerable 
distance, as prevented the crew from 
leaping uponthe floe. Some of them 
were, therefore, put to the necessity 
of swimming for their preservation, 
but all of them succeeded in scramb- 
ling upon the ice, and were taken on 
board of the ship in a few minutes 
alterwards, 

I may here observe, that it is an 
uncommon circumstance for a fish 
to require more than two boats’ lines 
in such a sitnation; none of our har- 
pooners, therefore, had any seruple 
in leaving the fast-boat, never sus- 
pecting, after it had received the 
assistance of one boat with six lines 
or upward, that it would need any 
more. 

Several ships being about us, 
there was a possibility that some 
person might attack and make a 
prize of the whale, when it had so 
far escaped us that we no longer 
retained any hold of it; as such, we 
Set all the sail the ship could safely 
sustain, and worked throngh several 
narrow and intricate channels in the 
ice, in the direction I observed the 
fish had retreated. After a little 
time, it was descried by the people 
in the boats, at a considerable dis- 


* “ Givinga whale the boat,” asthe voluntary 
sacrifice ol a boat is termed, is a scheme not 
unf juently practised by the want of line Vy 
submitting to this risk, | expec t im the 
; tll has the chance of re 
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tance to the eastward; a general 
chace immediately commenced, and 
within the space of an hour three 
harpoons were struck. We now 
imagined the fish was secure; but 
our expectations were premature. 
The whale resolutely pushed beneath 
a large fluc that Lad been recently 
broken to pieces by the swell, and 
soon drew all the lines out of the 
second fast-boat; the ofticerof which, 
not being able to get any assistance, 
tied the end of his line to ahuminock 
of ice, and broke it. Soon after- 
wards the other two boats, still fast, 
were dragged against the broken 
floe, when one of the harpoons drew 
out. The lines of only one boat, 
therefore, remained fast to the fish, 
and this, with six or eight lines ont, 
was dragged forward into the shat- 
tered floe with astonishing force. 
Pieces of ice, each of which was 
sufiiciently large to have answered 
the purpose of a mooring for a ship, 
were wheeled about by the strength 
of the whale; and such was the ten- 
sion and elasticity of the line, that 
whenever it slipped clear of any 
mass of ice, after turning it round, 
into the space between any two ad- 
joining pieces, the boat and its crew 
flew forward through the crack with 
the velocity of an arrow, and never 


| failed to launch several feet upon 


the first mass of ice that it encoun- 
tered. 

While we scoured the sea around 
the broken floc with the ship, and 
while the ice was attempted in vain 
by the boats, the whale continued to 
press forward in an casterly direc- 
tion towards the sea. At length, 
when 14 lines (about 1680 fathoms) 
were drawn from the fourth fast-boat, 
a slight entanglement of the line 
broke it at the stem. ‘The fish then 
again made its escape, taking along 
a boat and 28 lines. The 
united length of the lines was 6720 
yards, or upwards of 3] English 
miles ; value, with the boat, above 
1501. sterling. 

The obstruction of the 
boat to the progress of the 
must bave been immense, and that 
of the lines considerable, the weight 
of lines alone, being 35 hundred 
So long as the fourth fast- 
boat, through the medium ofits lines, 
hoid 
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searched the adjoining sea with the 
ship in vain; but, in a short time 
after the line was divided, we got 
sight of the object of pursuit, at the 
distance of near two miles to the 
eastward of the ice and boats, in the 
open sea. One boat only with lines, 
and two empty boats, were reserved 
by the ship. Having, however, for- 
tunately fine weather, and a fresh 
breeze of wind, we immediately gave 
chase under all sails; though, it 
must be confessed, with the insigni- 
ficant force by us, the distance of 
the fish, and the rapidity ofits flight 
considered, we had but very small 
hopes of success. At leagth, after 
pursuing it five or six miles, being 
at least nine miles from the place 
where it was struck, we came up 
with it, and it seemed inclined to 


restafter its extraordinary exertions. | 


The two dismantled or empty boats 
having becn furnished with two lines 
each (a very inadequate supply), 
they, together with the one in a good 
state of equipment, now made an 
attack upon the whale. One of the 
harpooners made a blunder; the 
fish saw the boat, took the alarm, 
and again fled. I now supposed it 
would be seen no more; neverthe- 
less, we chased nearly a mile in the 
direction I imagined it had taken, 
and placed the boats, to the best of 
my judgment, in the most advanta- 
geous situations. In this case we 
were extremely fortunate. The fish 
rose near one of the boats, and was 
immediately harpooned. In a few 
minutes two mere harpoons entered 
his back, and lances were plied 
against it with vigour; and success. 
Kixhausted by its amazing efforts to 
escape, it yielded itself at length to 
its fate, received the piercing wounds 
of the lances without resistance, and 
finally died without a struggle. 
Thus terminated, with success, an 
attack upon a whale, which exhibited 
the most uncommon determination 
to escape from its pursuers, seconded 
hy the most amazing strength of any 
individual whose capture I ever wit- 
nessed. After all, it may seem sur- 
prising, that it was nota particularly 
Jarge individual; the largest lamina 
of whale bone only measuring 9 fect 
6 inches, while those affording 12 
feet bone are not uncommont. 


€u trequeat adcerved, that 
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quantity of line withdrawn from 
different boats engaged in the cap- 
ture was singularly great—it amount- 
ed, altogether, to 10,440 yards, or 
nearly six English miles. Of these, 
13 new lines were lost, together with 
the sunken boat, the harpoon con- 
necting them to the fish having 
dropped out before the whale was 
killed. 


CHARACTERS AMONG THENORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


By Colonel Tatham. 


ATTAKULLAHKULLAH, better known 
among the Whites by the appellation 
of Little Carpenter, was born in the 
Big Island of French Broad River 
(being the same island through 
which the Nolochuckie war-path 
formerly passed towards the Over- 
hill towns) so long ago, that he re- 
cited various facts of ancient dates, 
(in 1777,) the truth of which were 
strongly corroborated by many re- 
spectable testimonies. The place 
of his nativity, indeed, was then 
covered with stately aud venerable 
oaks, supposed to be coeval with 
the last century. This warrior, who 
was reputed to be a deep and sound 
politician, took a lead in many of 
the councils and treaties of his own 
countrymen; he spoke well, and had 
considerable influence. The Little 
Carpenter professed uniformly to be 
a friend to the white people ; and 
had, at least, sagacity enough to 
persuade them he was sincerely so. 
But if we are to believe the accounts 
of some of his contemporary coun- 
trymen, who were entitled to equal 
credit, he was a sly, artful, cunning 
hypocrite, who deceived both par- 
ties to serve his own views, and, un- 
der the mask of friendship, he was 
often the secret stimulator of blood- 
shed! Certain it is, that he preserv- 
ed his influence to a good old age, 
and died a natural death in his na- 
tive country, about the termination 
of, or a little after, the American 
war. Attakullahkullah was a man 
of small stature, but when young, 
was admitted, by those who had 
long known him, to have been as 
alert in the ficld as he was latterly 
of this size are the most active of the species; 
anil that those of very larce growth aie, in ge 
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urtal, captuicd sith less trouble. 
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Characters among the North American Indians. 


inthe council. He had several friends 
of similar age and standing; of them 
it may suflice to mention, Oconistoto 


The first of these was the chief king 
or emperor of all the Cherokee tribes 





and Onistossitah, or the Corn Tassel. 


and divisions; and the latter was 
reputed to be the best statesman, as 
well as the greatest orator, of their 
country. 

Oconistoto.—This ancient chieftain 
was a strong, athletic, large man, 
pitted with the small-pox, and of 
blunt, plain, downright manners, 
such as might be expected from a 
rough English countryman, who 
takes the shortest road to arrive at 
the truth. He made it his business 
to attend and listen to what passed 
in all treaties ; and he took care to 
preface them with a candid acknow- 
ledgment, that he was no speaker, 
and not much of a statesman; but 





that he had high confidence in the | 


abilities of his nephew and repre- | 
sentative (Savanooka, or the Raven 


of Chota) in these matters; and that | 


he should set his hand to whatso- 
ever he said, reserving to himself | 
the privilege of putting him right if | 
he went astray : this, indeed, was a 
liberty which he would take with | 
any man, however great or power- | 
ful. The relator of these facts was 
once present, when one of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Kentucky assert- 
ed a position concerning his pur- | 
chase of that country, which the 
old warrior dissented from, and his | 
reply may be exhibited here as a 
specimen of his manners. After | 
commenting for some time on the | 
terms, *‘ sale of these lands,” he 
spoke nearly as follows: ‘‘ Why, I | 
always told you these lands were | 
not our’s; that our claim extended 
not beyond Cumberland Mountain; } 
that all the lars beyond Cumber- | 
land river belonged to our brothers, | 
the northward Indians ; and those | 
' 
} 
| 
' 
| 
| 
' 
| 


below the Suck on Tenessee, to our 
brothers, the Chickasaws. It is true 
you gave us some goods, for which 
we promised you our friendship in 
the aflair, and our good will. These 
you have had according to bargain, 
and more we never promised you: 
but you have deceived your people!” 

It was a favourite topie with the 


“ld king, to recite the military ex- | durst not refuse. 


Hoits of his youth ; and the writer 
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of this narrative was present at a 
singular conversation between him 
and Thomas Price, a respectable 
old trader with the Cherokees, who 
had accompanied him in some un- 
successful expeditions in early life. 
Speaking of one of these, against 
the Shawanees, Mr. Price reminded 
his majesty, that they were beaten 
at a particular place on the river 
Chio; and asked him if they had 
not been forced to retreat? “ True, 
Thomas,” replied the old man, * I 
confess that we had the worst of it; 
but they did not make us run—we 
only walked very fast!” 
Onitossitah.—Onitossitah, or the 
Corn Tassel, of the Cherokee na- 
tion of Indians , though somewhat 
younger, was the leading counsellor 
of Oconistoto, and consequently his 
contemporary, as well as that of Atta- 
kuttakulla Willanawaugh, and the 
Pigeon. He added to the reputa- 
tion of a profound Indian states- 
man and orator, the inestimab!e 
character of being uniformly respect- 


| ed for his integrity and truth; in 
| this last point it was said of him by 


all his acquaintance, that throughout 
a long and useful life in his own 
country,he was never known to stoop 
to a falsehood, The Corn Tassel was 


| 2 stout,mild,and decided man, rather 


comely than otherwise ; of a smooth 
and somewhat fat and inflated face. 

At the treaty of Long Island, in 
July, 1777, he was the principal 
spokesman ; and on the proposition 


| of the American commissioners, that 


the Cherokees should cede a much 
greater extent of country than was 


| agreed to in the result, the following 


able reply on his part is given froia 
the memorandum of a gentleman 
who was present; yet itis supposed 
to have been bereaved of much of 
its native beauty by the defects of 
interpretation—for the manly and 
dignified expression of an Inian 
orator, loses nearly all its force and 
energy in translation, 

Speech of Onitossitah.— It is not 
a little surprising, that when we 
enter into treaties with our brothers, 
the Whites, their whole cry is ‘more 
land!’ Indeed, formerly, it seemed 
to be a mere matter of formality with 
them to demand what they knew we 
But on the pria- 
ciple of fairness, of which we have 
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received assurances, during the con- 
ducting of the present treaty, and 
in the name of free will and equality, 
£ must reject your demand. 

** Suppose,in considering the nature 
of your claim, (and in justice to my 
nation [ shall and will do it fully,) I 
were to ask one of you, my brother 
warviors, under what kind of autho- 
rity, by what law, or on what pre- 
tence he makes this exorbitant de- 
imand of nearly all the lands we 
hold between your settlements and 
our towns, as the cement and consi- 
deration of our peace. 

** Would he tell me it is by right of 
conquest? No! If he did, I should 
retort on him, that we had last march- 
ed over his territory ; even up to 
this very place which he has fortified 
so far within his former limits; nay, 
that some of our young warriors 
{whom we have not an opportunity 
to recall, or give notice to of the 
present treaty) are still in the woods, 
and continue to keep his people in 
fear, and that it was but till very 
lately that these identical walls were 
your strong holds, out of which you 
durst scarcely advance. 

** If, therefore, a bare march, or re- 
connoitering a country, is sullicient 
reason to ground a claim to it, we 
shall insist on transposing the de- 
mand, and your relinquishing your 
settlements on the western waters, 
and removing one hundred miles 
back towards the east, whither some 
of our warriors advanced against 
you in the course of last year’s cam- 
paign. 

* Let us examine the facts of 
your present irruption in our coun- 
tr,, and we shall discover your pre- 
tensions on that ground: ‘* What 
cid you do? You marched into our 
territories with a superior force ; our 
Vigilance gave us timely notice of 
your manoeuvres ; your numbers 
far exceeded us, and we fled to the 
strong holds of our extensive woods, 
there to secure our women and cail- 
<«bren, 

* 'fhus,you marched into our towns; 
they were left to your mercy; you 
killed a few scattered and defenee- 
less individuals; spread fire and de- 
solation wherever you pleased ; and 
returned again to your own habita- 
If you meant this, indeed, as 


omitted 


tions. 


conquest ,ou the most 
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essential point; you should have 

fortified the junction of the Holstein 
| and Tenessee rivers, and have, 
thereby, conquered all the waters 
above you. But, as all are fair ad- 
vantages during the existence of a 
state of war, it is now too late for us 
to suller for your mishap of general- 
ship! 

“ Again, were we to inquire by 
what law or authority you set up a 
| claim? I answer, none! Your laws 
| extend not into our country, nor 
ever did; you talk of the law of na- 
ture and the law of nations, and 
they both are against you. 

** Indeed much has been advane- 
ed on the want of, what you term, 
civilization among the Indians; and 
many proposals have been made to 
us to adopt your laws, and your reli- 
gion, your manners, and your cus- 
toms. But, we confess, we do not 
yet see the propriety or practibility 
of such a reformation ; and should 
be better pleased with beholding the 
gocd effects of these doctrines on 
your own practice, than with hear- 
| ing you talk about them, or read- 
ipg your papers to us upon such sub- 
jects. 

* You say, ‘ Why do not the In- 
dians till the ground, and live as wo 
do!’ May we not with equal pro- 
priety ask, ‘ why the White people 
do not hunt and live as wedo?” You 
profess to think it no injustice to- 
wards us to kill our deer and other 
game, from the mere love of waste ; 
but it is very criminal in our young 
men if they chance to kill a cow or 
hog for their sustenance, when they 
happen to be on your lands. We 
wish, however, to be at peace with 
you; and,to doas we would be done 
by. Wedo not quarrel with you for 
killing an occasional buffaioe, bear, 
| or deer, ou our lands when you need 
| one to eat; but you go much farther; 
| your people hunt to gain a liveli- 
| hoad by it; they kill all our game; 
| our young men resent the injury; 
and itis followed Ly bloodshed and 
war. 

* This is not a mere aflected in- 
jury; it is a grievance which we 
| equitably complain of, and it de- 

mands a permanent redress. 

* The great God of Nature bas 
| placed us indiflerent situations. it 
witu 


is true, he bas cudewed sen 
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many superior advantages ; but he 
has not created us to be your slaves: 
‘ We are a separate people!’ He 
has given each their lands, under 
distinct considerations and circeum- 
stances ; he stocked your’s with the 
cow, our’s with the buffaloe; your’s 
with the hoz, our’s with the bear; 
your’s with the sheep, our’s with the 
deer. He has, indeed, given you an 
advantage in this, that your cattle 
are tame and domestic, while our’s 
are wild, and demand not only a 
larger space for range, but art to 
hunt and kill them ; they are never- 
less,as much our property as other 
animals are your’s ; and ought not 
tobe taken away without our con- 
sent, and for something equivalent.” 


Corn-Stalk, one of the Warriors of | 
‘This chief was averse | 


the Shawanees. 
to the commencement of hostilities 
against the Whites; but when his 
nation had concluded upon it, he is 
said to have boldly addressed them 
to the following effect : 

“ You have now declared 
against the White people, in 


a war 
direct 


opposition to my counsel, my expe- | 
rience, and my opinion; but as itis | 


the sense of my country, I hold it to 
be my duty to acquiesce. Remem- 
ber, however, that I am of long tried 
courage as a man and a warrior, and 
that the right of commanding rests 
with me. IL shail, nevertheless, be 
onthe ground, and see that you per- 
form the task you have undertaken. 
Conceiving this to be my duty, I 
obey; but I shail not advance far- 
ther : and no man amongst you will 
dare impute my refusal toa want of 
courage.” 

Karly in the morning, before sun- 
rise, the proposed action was brought 
on, through a mere casual discovery 
of the Indians, in council, by the 
Jate General Robertson, Valentine 
Seveir (brother to the general of that 
naine,) and a third person, who was 
killed; and the action lasted till the 
curtain of night afforded the Indians 
a safe retreat. 

In the early part of the day, Corn 
Stalk performed his promise, and 
lay at soine little distance back, in 
the rear, resting on his elbows upoa 
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When the militia approached, he 
is reported to have said to the young 
warriors, “ You now behold the 
birds which you have been looking 
after: let me see you pluck their 
feathers!” 

After the action began to be very 
warm, a@ young warrior, who had 
boasted pretty roundly beforehand, 
began to fly back towards the place 
where he lay. In the first instance, 
he upbraided him, and drove him 
forward to his post ; but finding the 
Whites getting the better, and the 
same warrior giving way a second 
time, he shot bim, stepped forward 
himself, encouraged his men, and 
assumed the command. 

From this moment, say those who 
were in the engagement, the success 
of the day wore a diflerent feature. 
He formed his men in three orderly 
ranks, each sueceeding the other ; 
and the front always carricd off their 


‘dead and wounded, as thev retired 


to the rear to load there, while the 
centre advanced to replace the front 
w hich had last fired. 

Thus the contlict continued till 
dark, and numbers were slaughtered 
on both sides. The Whites, however, 
remained all night on the ground ; 
and the Indians made good their re- 
treat, with an address and ability 
which would have honoured a regu- 
lar army. 

Savanooka, knownamong the Whites 
by the name of The Raven of Chota, 
this Indian warrior was by birth a 
Shawance ; but, by marriage, he 
belonged to the Cherokees, with 
whom he resided: and he was the 
hereditary representative oi the Che- 
rokee empire ; but whether as the 
sister’s son of Oconistoto or by mar- 
riage, is not recollected by the writer, 
who was well acquainted with him. 

He was a stout, manly, firm, and 
dignified person; of an open, yet 
serious deportment, dark complec- 
tion, stecfast and comely counte 
nanee, and was reputed to be the 
most powerful man in the Cherokee 
nation atall athletic exercises. 

He bore the reputation of a great 
warrior ; and was certainly uot in- 
ferior, in council or oratorical abili- 


the trunk of anold trec, and viewing | ties, to any one of his tribe. 
Nothwithstanding his famein war, 


the action as a spectator 
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he was naturally disposed to culti- 
vate the cnjoyments of peace,and he 
gave several strong proofs of this 
disposition in the campaign of 1776, 
when he commanded the left divi- 
sion of the Cherokees, professing 
openly his aversion to the conflict, 
and directing their mischief to ob- 
jects short of murder, so far as he 
had power to extend his influence. 

In the autumn of that year he 
came to the frontier garrison of the 
United States,accompanied by Nina- 
toogah (or the Bloody Fellow), a 
noted young warrior of the Chero- 
kees, a Chickasaw, called Nahoola 
(or the Little Owl), and two or three 
others, who spent the winter at the 
fort, and laid the foundation of the 
next year’s treaty. At that treaty, 
held in July following, at the Long 
Island of Holstein, he was a princi- 
pal speaker. 

Little more can now be said of 
him, except that a circumstance 
happened during the treaty which 
fully evinced his power over the na- 
tion, and is somewhat descriptive of 
their obedience to superiors. While 
the Corn Tassel (Onitossitah) was 
speaking onavery interesting branch 
of the treaty, some of the Indians 
(who were encamped, to the amount 
of about four hundred, in the island 
opposite, which was overlooked from 
the arbour where the assembly was 
held) had got so drunk and outra- 
geous in camp, that the women were 
busily employed in hiding guns, 
tomahawks, and other weapons ; and 
the whole encampment had become 
a scene of riot and confusion, which 
disturbed the spectators at the treaty. 
The speaker on this ceased, for a 
moment, on which the Raven arose 
from his seat, and directed two 
young warriors, who composed a 
part of the audience, to step over 
and tie the rioters. They sprang 
immediately to a canoe, crossed the 
river, and in a few minutes quieted 
the camp,as ifnothing had happened, 
and rejoined the audience, wiao ex- 
perienced no farther interruption. 

It may be remarked that such an 
affray would have been harder to 
quell under the boasted regulations 
of a civilised system; yet these 
were savages ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








would not bear any joking on the 









THE MINSTREL OF BRUGES, 
{Continued from Page 252.) 
Part Tuirv. 


Love, thou powerful governor that 
influenceth every condition of life, 
thou couldst not gain any sway 
over our minstrel, who steadily brav- 
ed thy power,—but thy fatal shafts 
did not spare his daughter, or rather 
the daughter of his wife. We have 
seen, atthe beginning of this story, 
that while her brothers were gather. | 
ing nuts at the source of the Scheldt, 
she was sighing, and not withovt 
cause, for she had left all her happi- 
ness bebind her in Murcia. 

Ernestine, for that was the name 
of this unfortunate girl, had leoked 
too long, and listened too much, to a 
young and handsome Moor of Mercia 
for her repose. He had gained ad. 
mittance into the house of the miv- 
strel, now turned doctor, under pre. 
text of pounding his drugs, and of 
learning the art of physic under so 
able a master; but the real causes 
of attraction were the bright eyes of 
the fair Ernestine. He very soon 
persuaded the simple maid, as lovers 
easily do, that no passion was ever 
so strong as his, and that Heaven 
was not purer than his heart, and 
that he adored her, and should never 
adore any one but her; in short, he 
used allthose common-place expres- 
sions that are employed on such 
occasions ; but we must do the Moor 
the justice to say, that he really felt 
every thing he said, as we shall know 
in the course of the history. Ernes- 
tine believed too much this flattering 
language; her heart was already 
lost, buther innocence no way af- 
fected, and she suffered the more. It 
was impossible for her to command 
her eyes; involuntary sighs broke 
from her bosom, so that every one 
guessed the cause of her pain. Her 
mother had long discovered the secret 
of her heart, but the fatheralone had 
not the least suspicion of it. 

One fine morning his wife entered 
his chamber, and made him ac- 
quainted with her discovery. We 
have repeatedly shewn that the 
minstrel was good nature personi- 
fied, butlike a good Christian, he 
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subject of religion. At the mention 
of this insolent Moor, this unworthy 
child of Mahommed, who had dared 
tu fall in love with the daughter of 


an old Christian, he, for the first time | 


in his life, flew into a violent rage. 
His wife, astonished at the extraor- 


dinary emotion, but incapable of 
changing her opinion, said, ‘* Why | 


you are like the blackguards, who 
no sooner become rich than they 
become insolent; how can the love 
of the handsome Amurat put you 
into such a passion ?””—** He isa Ma- 
hommedan.”—‘“ Well, willhe be the 
first Moor who has turned Christian? 
and thea would his marriage with 
my daughter be so disproportionate? 
You own yourself, that Amurat un- 
derstands physic almost as weil as 
you do; he will continue to improve 
himself under your instructions, and 


when Heaven shall dispose of you, | 


he will be then our support.”—* I 
don't mean to die,” retorted 
minstrel, “ nordo I mean to have 
any Moor in my family.”—Such was 
the introduction to the details the 
self dubbed physician was about to 
give the Cambresian ; he thus con- 
tinued :-— 

“ Sir, I have said that chagrin and 
opulence entered my house hand in 
hand. I told my wife, in a resolute 
tone, that I never would have a 
Moor for a son-in-law; she had the 
impudence to reply, it was not quite 
clear that I was the father of he: 
daughter.—* That does not signify, 
madam,’ replied I, with dignity, ‘* so 
long as I bear the honour of being 
so iu public.’—* Very well,’ replied 
she, ‘ we shail see,’ On hearing this 
menace, I broke, through rage, a 
phial that was in my hand, and called 
my daughter, to whom I spoke as 
follows: * Ernestine, how dare you 
fall in love without my leave!’ She 
blushed, wept, and threw herself at 
my feet; I raised her up and wiped 
her eyes, and said it is no to purpose 
crying, but give mean answer. * Fa 
ther, L could not help it.’ [ proved 
to her that it was very possible for 
herto have h ‘Iped it, since [ had 
never been in lovein my life. I talk- 
ed to her of the infidel she had made 
choice of; had he been a Christian,’ 
said I, * that might have been some- 
thing, but anenemy to God!’ [then 
deserib } to er NY situation, and 
vou. t “ « . 


the | 


' doned 
| with her usual noise, which brought 
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hinted to her the possibility of my 
marrying her one day to a bachelor 
of Salamanca, 

“* Father,’ replied she, ‘I am 
very sorry to give you any chagrin, 
it is my ill fortune that forces mc; if 
I could, [ would no longer love Amu- 
rat; I even wish [I had strength to 
hate him, and I woulddo it to please 
you, but I feel it quite impossible. 
You talk to me of marriage with a 
bachelor of Salamanca; I would not 
accept of the hand of the King of 
Grenada were he to offer it. Father, 
I am very unhappy in loving Amurat; 
I will not, if you insist upon it, see 
himany more; I shall die, but Twill 
obey your orders, and that is the 
whole I can do.’ 

** Her discourse affected me much; 
but seeing Amuratmy rage returned, 
and I stooped down to pick up the 
broken glass of the phial to throw in 


! his face; but he looked so afllicted 


and humbled, that I, who am natu- 
rally kind, instead of throwing the 
glass in hisface, broke itin my hand. 
It was then that I witnessed the 
sweet dispositions of those persons 
whom I was persecuting; Amurat 
picked all the broken glass out of 
my hand, which Ernestine washed, 
wiped, and kissed. 

‘** T believe I should then have par- 
them, but madam entered 


back all my indignation,—I punish- 
ed the innocent for the guilty, and 
swore this marriage should never 
take place. 

** My wife had made a joke of me 
through life,—she declared herself 
the protectress of these two children, 
and determined to marry them pri- 
vately. I perceived that some plot 
was carrying on, but as IT am not 
curious, [ did not pay much atten 
tion to it. On awakening one morn- 
ing, I found that I was the only in- 
habitant of my house. It was in vain 
I searched for my wife ; she, Ernes- 
tine, the two brats, all the family, 
had dislodged during the night. I 
ran to my strong box; the lock had 
been foreed, and my treasure, the 
fruit of so much labour, had disap- 
peared with my fugitives. Iwas so 
thunderstruck, that when [ attempt- 
ed to move, my legs failed me. I 
remained fixed tothe spot, an passed 

f 


the t melancholy day of my life. 


’ 


s 
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But Heaven had provided me an 
avenger. Atthis moment the holy 
oflice Was most attentive in watching 
and preventing the Moors from car- 
rying off poor Christian women. A 
detachment of these honest defenders 
of our religion, noticing an old wo- 
man, a young girl, and the handsome 
Amurat, who had thoughtlessly kept 
on his turban, arrested all three. 
lieavens! what nust have been the 
surprise of my wife, when she found 
the commander of the troop was no 
other than the officer, her former 
friend. When recovered from het 
astonishment, she had recourse to 
her ancient blandishments; but per- 
haps the season of love was passed, 
or that the commander insuch aholy 
service had repented his former 
amours, for he said to her, in a tone 
i» convince her that her smiles were 
vain, *‘ Madam, [am very sorry for 
you; but I am forced to exccute my 
oflice; it pains me, | assure you, to 
deliver you up to the holy Inquisition; 
and in spite of my pity, you must 
permit me to puton handculls.’—* My 
dear Don Pedro,’ replied my wile, 
‘is there no method to soften you? 
None, Madam,’ answered the officer. 
‘ What, not even with this gold,’ 
continued my wife.—The sight of gold 
has a charm, the ellect of which is 
more rapid than light or thought. 
The hardened features of the stern 
countenance of the oilicer were In- 
stantly softencd into smiles. He 
pocketed the gold, and seatimy wile, 
daughter, and the two brats, back to 
me againin Marcia. But he was 
inflexible in detaining the handsome 
Amurat, in spite of the cries and la- 
mentations of Ernestine, when he 
tore him from her.” Atthe recital 
of this scene by the minstrel, the 
amiable girl began to sob as loudly 
as at the moment of separation. 
Kvening prayers being ended, the 
steward hastily returned to the hall 
for strangers, but was not a little 
astonished to find all intears, whom 
so very lately he had left full of gaiety, 
when he had gone to attend his duty 
atthe chapel. ** Ah, what sudden 
mistortune can have happened unto 
vou, then, duriag the recital of three 
psalms, and the performance ofa sin 
vleobiiuary? 





replied the naiastrel, youhave 


“Reverend Father,” | 


f bi UGOS. 
nothing by your absence; it wag 
only the relation of innocent amours 
of this simple girl, and some trifling 
chagrins which l experienced myself, 
that Ihave been telling during the 
tinie you were psalm-singing,” “Oh, 
if it is only that,” said the steward, 
** T haveindeed lost nothing, and am 
not sorry to have missed hearing of 
your grievances, for L like much bet- 
ter your gaieties,” As for eaiety,” 
answered the minstrel, * thank Hea- 
ven, Tam weil enough provided with 
that, and with patience too, as you 
shall hear. 

* When I saw my wife and chil- 
dren return so melancholy in the 
evening, | was much surprised, and 
calmly asked them whence they 
came? My wife, gentlemen, does not 
want eflrontery, and nothing embar- 
rasses her: she plainly told me the 
whole of her plot, the carrying away 
my treasure, the meeting of the holy 
brotherhood, and added what had 
been the price for her fetters being 
struck off. * Vastly well, madam,’ 
Si I, ‘aud it is IT who pay for 
your folly: we have not now a ma 
ravedi, and your prank has made so 
much noise we cannot longer remain 
here,—what is to be done?’—* Re- 
sume your bagpipe,’ replied she, 
‘you know that that is our faithful 
nurse.’ 

fresumed my pipes, and I went 
playing away on all the high reads 
of Spain: but, Sirs, one cannot hunt 











two hares at once; the time which ] 
| had given to physic was prejudicial 
to my first profession, which requires 
| consiant and perpetual caltivation. 
Add to this, that Ll was become some- 
what asthmatical and could ne longer 
draw out these fine and lengthened 
tones, which, in my younger days, 
went to the heart. The pipe, they 
say, resembles love, and youth is re- 
/ quired in both. L hastened there 
fore to quit Spain, and on our arti- 
val at the Pyrences, we clambered 
those black and 


and crossed those 


| over formidable 
immense 
heaps of snow, that have lain there 
| since the creation of the world, as 
wellas we could, and France 
} onceagain. Weprostrat d ourselves 
| before the first ower-de-luce we saw. 
Were to say that my talents re 

lived ereater honour in Prauce 
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than in Spain, I should lie; but this 
Iam bound to say, that in France 
they were more ready to assist us 
with their charity. 

* On approaching Berry, f reeol- 
lected that my wile had told me that 
her relations held a very respecta- 
ble situation at Chateauroux.” At 
these words this discreet woman, 
wearied for some time by all the in- 
diseretions of her husband, quitted 
the apartment, uncer the pretext 
toamuse her daughter, and to make 
the boys play on the pipes. When 
she was gone, the minstrel thus con- 
tinued : Sirs, my wife is a liar 
no one had ever beard of her, nor of 
her relations, nor ef the great state 
they kept at Chateauroux. It would 
seem that she had never before, any 
more than myself, sct foot in Berry. 
Believe women who please on their 
word, My reverend father, you 
have acted wisely not to marry.” 

The Cambresian nodded his head 
by way of civility, thinking on the 
extraordinary adventures he had 
heard. But let us for a while leave 
the hall of guests at Vaucelies, and 
speak of other works connected with 
the subject. 


Pant Fourtu. 

Ts it not true, my young lady read- 
ers of eighteen, and even you of forty 
years, that you are anxious about 
the fate of Amurat? You are in the 
right: charming as Medoro, he was 
more tender; and Ernestine, with 
whom you are scarcely acquainied, 
was of ten times the value of that 
coquet Angelica. She had followed 
her mother to the garden of the con- 
vent in tears—we are penetrated to 
sce her weep—he must be an abso- 
lute barbarian thet could be un- 
touched with her sorrows. But let 
us resume our story.—The holy bro- 
therhood and the Inquisition are ter- 
rible things. ‘The handsome Amurat, 
althonzh led away through Murcia 
with his hands fettered, had in this 
State interested the whole of that 
Phere was nota girl, on 
him pass, who did uot ery 
vut, “* Lieavens! what a pity!—is it 
possible for any one to be a Mahom- 
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rhe poor boy was 
broiled without hope of parce th 
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bread and water for his food; and 
for his sole comfort, a Dominican 
visited him twice a day, but without 
} word. It was for the 
handsume Amurat to confess his 
crime, but the poor innocent felt him- 
self no way culpable. 

One day the Dominican said to 


speaking a 


him—** You will not then confess 
any thing to me?’’—** Pardon me,” 


replied Amurat, “ I will couless to 
you that I shall die, if separated 
from Ernestine.” —‘* Wretched inii- 
del,” exclaimed the Monk,** how dare 
you name a Chyristian?”-—* Why 
not?” said the sorrowful Amurat— 
* She was the life of my existence, 
tie sun of my days, the object of 
every thought, and the ouly thing my 
heart pants after.”—** Consider your 
end,” repiied the Dominican: *‘ with- 
in two days the pile will be lighted 
for you—you must not look for par- 
don, as you are under the most ob- 
Stinate impenitence.”—** For what 
cause?” asked Amurat.-—* In hav- 
ing run away with Ernestine from 
her father and mother.”—* Oh, fa- 
ther,” said Amurat, “ you seem to 
labour under an error, for it was Er- 
nestine’s mother who gave her to 
me; however, if you are determined 
to burn me, do so, but it will never 
be in so bright a flame as now con- 
sumes mefor Ernestine. Alas, alas! 
I shall then never see her more— 
burn me, burn me, for I cannet live 
without ber!” 

The Dominican, who had never 
before seen any intidel so eager for 
death in the prisons of the holy Tn- 
quisition, ruminated, while counting 
his rosary, on the answer of Amu- 
rat; and #s at bottom he was a goad 
natured man, he suspected some 
mystery, and to clear it up, be re- 
turned to the handsome Moor, to in- 
quire into the details of his 
and imprisonment. The simple 
told him every thing with the utmost 
how the bright eyes, the 
smile, and the 





sineerily: 
euchanting 
nious voice of the modest Ernestine, 
had seduced him iu Murcia; how, 
ined cour: 


harmo- 


after some time, he gain re 
to tell her of all the pains he 
suffering for 
but kind-hearted girl Liushed at! 
declaration without saying a word; 
how, one day surprising her sighing, 
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her; how his Virtuous 
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looked at him and sighed again, 
and this made him comprehend that 
she returned his fame; how he cast 
himself at the feet of the minstrel's 
wife, and interested her in his pas- 
sion; how the miustre), on hearing 
it, became furious to find that a 
Moor had the audacity to make love 
to his daughter; how they had all 
run away from the house of the min- 
strel; and how the officer of the holy 
brotherhood, after having robbed the 
wife of the minstrel, who had pre- 
viously been his mistress, of all that 
she had, had sent her home again 





Minstrcd 


with Ernestine, and had loaded him | 


with chains. 

This last circumstance opened the 
eyes of the Dominican: he thanked 
Heaven for having prevented hin 
from committing an unjust act, and 
summoned the ollicer before him, who 
avowed the whole. The handsome 
Amurat appeared very excusab! 
and was set at liberty, upon condi- 
tion of being instructed in the Chris- 
tian religion; but he would make no 
promise, except of doing whatever 
should please Ernestine. 

He fled back to Murcia, where he 
learnt that the minstrel had quitted 
the town, with all his family. They 
could not inform him exactly what 
road he had taken, but they thought 
it was toward Madrid. Poor Amu- 
rat hastened to Madrid, describing 
all the way the persons he was in 
search of; but he only gained vague 
and unsatisfactory answers. On his 
arrival in Castile, he heard that his 
countrymen had lost a great battle. 
Too full of his own misfortunes to 
think of his country, he pursued his 
road, On his way he overtook a sort 
of Moorish esquire, near a ravine, 
crying most bitterly, while two fine 
Andalusian marcs were feeding qui- 
etly beside him. It was Sabaoth him- 








self, who had witnessed the death of 


the Zegris, commander of the Moors, 
and his good master. 

Amurat approached him, and ask- 
ed him the same questions as he had 
done to all he met: “ Sir,” said he, 


“have you seen an old thin man | 


playing on the bagpipe, accompanied 


by an old woman, two young boys, | 


and a girl more beautiful than all 
the infantas in the world?”—-* Aye, 
that I have,” replied Sahacth, sob- 
bing, “ata distance, on the eve of 





of B, uge s. 


the battle we have just lost. 


Tam 
well acquainted with that old bay- 
piper you speak of, and he ought to 
remember me, for I have often given 
hia many a hearty thrashing in the 
stables of my last worthy defunct 


master at Grenada. I have alsa 
some claim on his gratitude, for I 
made him a physician, and so able 
a one, that he attended my master, 
It was, however, fortunate for him, 
that during his attendance I was 
occupied in the stables, and was ig- 
norant of his audacity in pretending 
to be doctor to a Zegris. I would 
have taught him what a stable-boy 
was to a groom. But, be assured, 
that I have scen him pass by, and 
he had in fact with him two women 
and two children, but in so miserable 
a condition, that both Moors and 
Christians allowed him to continue 
his road unmolested, on account of 
his misery. I am not so fortunate, 
which is the cause of my weeping, 
for my road is intercepted, and I 
cannot return again to Grenada, 
without risk of being taken; you 
also will run the same chance.” 
Amurat replied—* Sir Squire, you 
are right in fearing being made a 
prisoner in this country, for they 
treat us Moors very scurvily: I that 
am speaking to you have narrowly 
escaped broiling by the holy laqui- 
sition. Therefore, instead of return- 
ing to Grenada, let us disguise our- 
selves, which we can easily do, for 
I have in the havresack that you see 
on my shoulders a dress, that [in- 
tended for a present to the minstrel, 
to render him propitious to my love, 
and another that I had bought for 
his adorable daughter. You shall 
put on the first, and I willdress my- 
self in the second, when, mounting 
these two mares, we may traverse 
Spain in security; the holy brother- 
hood will not touch you, and I may 
perhaps overtake Ernestine.”—* I 
agree to your proposal,” answered 
Sabaotn; * for, after all, it is better 
to be a wanderer and a vagabond 
than burnt.” 

We are concerned to leave our 
two Moors in the plains of Castille, 
but the monastery of Vaucclles re- 
calls us. We had left Ernestine 
with her mother, and said, that this 
unfortunate girl could not eradicate 
frow her heart the shaft which love 


























had fixed there. She was ignorant 
of that formidable power that tri- 
umphs over reason in spite of our- 
selves, which we wish, and wish not 
to conquer, which exists and renews 
itself by its own force, and will not 
allow us to have another thought, 
and which subjects us to a torment 
at once pleasing and painful, where- 
of cold hearts can have no idea. 

Such was the volcano that inflam- 
ed the soul of Ernestine—such the 
deity, who, in the midst of pains, 
procured her delights—such the 
demon that was tearing her heart to 
pieces. 

What could the wife of the min- 
strel doin such acase? She had had 
intrigues, and a variety of adven- 
tures, but they are ouly the simula- 
tion of love. Her daughter scemed 
to her mad, which is the usual name 
indiflerence gives to that passion, 
and she considered as a weakness 
what is the strongest power in na- 
ture. She reasoned and argued, du- 
ring which Ernestine sighed and 
wept. There was no other remedy 
for her disorder than the disorder it- 
self. Besides, to bring back an im- 
passioned heart from its wanderings, 
the person who attempts it should 
be pure, without which no one has a 
right to talk of virtue—and the mo- 
ther of Ernestine had lost that right 
over her daughter. Too happy min- 
strel! during this time thou wast for- 
getful, in the hall of guests, of all 
past troubles, and some pleasant 
half hour effaced the remembrance 
of sixty years of misery. Why 
should we seek happiness in the up- 
per ranks of life, in opulent for- 
tunes, or in a multiplicity of plea- 
sures? Itis not even to be found in 
mutual love, and consists solely in 
indifference. 

The minstrel was very communi- 
cative of every adventure he bad 
had. He related one which certainly 
proves that the good and evil things 
of this life are distributed something 
like a lottery. He had met at Poic- 
tiers another bagpiper from the Ar- 


dennes, where a troubadour had 
taught cach the same tune, but 
adapted to different words. Alas! 


the recompence each received was 
very different. There were verses in 
the song that fell to the lot of our 
unfortunate minstrel! ending with 


Miuatre rf Bruges. 


| flamed 


De la f 
De Dieu lutin 
De la bergere 
Et tu Butin.” 
“And you will please to remark,” 
said the minstrel, * that I pro- 
nounced, after my country fashion, 
the L like to P; but from what has 
since happened to me, I have taken 
good care taimprove my pronuncia- 
tion. You must know then, that as 
I was singing this air one day under 
a tree, and pronouncing the word 
Butin very indecently, a lady start- 
ed out from behind the bushes, in- 
with rage, attended by a 
handsome knight, who ordered their 
varlets to beat me soundly, to teach 
me, as they said, to respect ladies 
in my songs. I was thus very un- 
justly punished; for a few minutes 
afterwards my brother piper arrived, 
ignorant of what had befallen me, 
and seating himself near to the same 
bush, wherein the couple had again 
hid themselves as if nothing had 
happened, began to chaunt forth the 
happiness of a gallant rose, that on 
the breast of beauty doth repose, 
&e. Ke. At these scunds, which, in 
good truth, were not a whit more 
harmonious than wine, the loving 
couple quitted the bush, praised 
most highly the Ardennois, and gave 
him twenty pieces of zold, saving, 
‘ Ah! this is what may be called a 
gallant minstrel, not like to that 
other low bred fellow, with his inde- 
cent songs.’ 

“ Now, Sir Steward, I appeal to 
you,” continued the minstrel, * if [ 
had any wicked intention in thus 
pronouncing the word, which as- 
suredly Thad not. Did I sing any 
thing very different from what the 
Ardennois had done? See how dille- 
rent our rewards were, and then let 
any one talk to me of justice on this 
earth! The lady indeed was of no- 
ble birth, and brilliant as mine own 


ucere, 


| country rose, and the knight a prince 





of Franee, whose fleur-de-lis adorn- 
ed his superb shield. Without know- 
ing it, the Ardennois had flattered 
two noble lovers, whilst I, as igno- 


rantly, had offended them. He re- 
ceived gold, and L blows:—may 1 
not therefore assert, that there is 
only good and evil luck in’ the 


world.” This indeed was most evi- 


dent in the family of the minstrel ; 


for, in spite of the various evils he 








~é 


had met with in his career, his phi- 
losophy had caused him to be re- 
compensed by gaiety; he still laugh- 
ed, and laughed although on the 
brink of the crave, whilst his unfor- 
tunate daughter was pining away 
with love in the spring of youth. 
Let us imitate this economy of plea- 
sures and pains which is seaticred 
through our passage here below— 
every thing invites us. 

The whole monastery was delight- 
ed with tke minstrel. The Cambre- 
sian could no longer quit him; the 
steward had taken a liking to him; 
and the Lord Abbot, desirous of re- 
taining him at Vaucelles, said to 
him, ** Are you so anxious to carry 
your bones to Bruges, that we can- 
not kcep you here!’’—* No, truly,” 
replied the piper, “ I am no way 
«desirous to return to Bruges, where 
I have neither friend nor relation, 
nor house nor home; avd I was 
only returning thither, because I 
knew pot where else to lay my head.” 

The abbot continucd: ** You play 
wonderfully well on the pipes, do 
you think you could blow the ser- 
pent of the monastery? our’s is just 
dead, and I offer you his place.” 
“He who pretends to know most, 
knows least,” replied the minstrel ; 
“in truth Lam capable of being a 
most excellent serpent to the abbey 
chapel, and you shall see to.morrow 
how Iwill make its roofs resound. 
But what will become of my wife, 
my daughter, and m5 two brats?” 
“We will take charge of you all 
here,” said the abbet; “ your wife 
shall be cook to the visiters, your 


| did 


daughter, femme de chambre to the | 


Jadies that may come to partake of 
our hospitality, and your two boys 
shall ring the bells, and rake the 
walks of our garden.”’—* You talk 
like St. Bernard, your glorious pa- 
tron,” replied the minstrel, trans- 
ported with joy. The old woman was 
made acquainted with this arrange- 
ment, and consented to it, although 
she cid not pique herself on being 
an excellent cook. The situation ot 
femme de chambre was rather humi- 
liating to Ernestine, but as it was 
no great fatigue, accepted of it. 
The little bovs were so enchanted 
with their employment, that they 
wished to enter on their busing iu) 
th 


she 
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te 


stantlys one 
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dive ” 
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The ( flict 
rang the bells for more than two 
hours, while the other broke three 
rakes that same evening on the gar- 
den walks. 

Here then was our vagabond fa- 
niily fixed, and tolerably well esta- 
blished; they were all contented ex- 
cept Ernestine alone, whose melan- 
choly increased with the noisy plea- 
sures that surrounded her. All fo- 
reign joy annoys the wretched ; for 
joy is not the lot of an impassioned 
heart, and itis in the season of roses 
that chagrin makes the «deepest 
wounds. It was in vain that the 
minstrel exerted himself to rouse his 
daughter from that state of languor 
which was consuming her; in vain 
did this good natured fellow, now 
sufliciently master of the serpent, re- 
sume his pipes every Sunday and 
feast-day, to make the girls of the 
environs dance ; in vain he intreated 
his daughter to join them—dancing 
tired her, and the Moriseo airs, 
which her father played so wondrous 
well, brought back bitter recollec- 
tions, and increased ber melancholy. 

She performed the oflice of femme 
de chambre so much to the satisfac- 
tion of the ladies and damsels that 
came to Vaucelles, that all of them 
felt a friendship, and thought her 
manuers much superior to her situa- 
tion. Her sweetness of temper was 
unalterable, and, contrary to the 


} common course of things her misery 





not affect ber good humour. 
Shall she be then for ever the only 
one to whom life is become a burden 
in this happy monastery? 

luded in ou 


lo be con next 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 


Li mibva 


Hor. 
No character is more sensible of 
the charms of obscurity than the 


Kssayist. He stands an unnoticed 
spectator of the actions of mankind, 
and eatches the living manners as 
they risc, unrestrained by the dread 
He sends forth his 
opinions, from his unsuspected re- 
treat, with a freedom that nothing 
but a consciousness of security can 
unmolested by the waspish 
of malignity and imperti- 
fearless that, when he 
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of observation 
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his own infirmities will be retorted 
on him. 

Though this peculiarity of situa- 
tion may exempt him from the em- 
barrassing for malitiesofan introduc- 
tion, the advocates of etiquette may 
still demand a ceremonious debut 
that he should own his inadequacy 
to the task, and apologize for his 
presumption. If such be his duty, 
it is not less frivolous than irksome. 
Whatever be his motive, it is ob- 
vious that his, who is concealed, 
cannot be vanity. Why then should 


he dread the imputation of a folly, | 


from which the same invisibility 
that prevents its gratification will 
protect him 

It may at first appear that recluse 
habits are unfavourable to his pur- 
pose; that he who would form a just 
opinion of the world, should mingle 
with the crowd, and enter into the 
spirit of society: but this, however 
plausible, is fallacious. Whilst others 
rush headlong down the stream of 
existence, roll along in the foam of 
its magnificence, or play, like sun- 
beams, onits surface, he, humbly 
secure in its eddies, sees some sink 
from their own accumulations, some 
blown from its surface whilst the: 
vlided on in levity, and some dash 
to atoms that sought the dangers of 
the current, and gloriedin its impe- 
tuusity. 

It was the opinion of a Venetian 
who flourished in the last century, 
that he who would judge correctly oi 
mankind, should for a time suspend 
his connection to the species, and 
regard them not in relation to him- 
serif, butonly to each other. “ Wien, 
*“sayshe,” | wish to contemplate miy 
fellow creatures in a point of view 
that may be most instructive to my- 
self, lL endeavour to forget that Iam 
aman, to divest myscif of the com- 
passions and impulses of humanity, 
and to behold the wisdom and folly 
of others with that dispassionate re- 
Hection with which we speculate on 
the merits of a drama and the pro- 
priety of the performance.” 

But the fivest specimen of this 
sort of abstracted philosophy may 
be found in the works of a writer of 
our own, ‘The well known travels of 


Captain Lemuel Gulliver well exem- 
plify the sentiment of the Venetian, 


Whilst if shows how incompetent th 
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Obscura, 240 


It was 
the object of the illustrious author 
to magnify and diminish his fellow 


wisest of us are to the task. 


creatures, that he might satyrize 
them with a severity in which he 
could not have indulged towards 
beings of his own size and tempera- 
ment, but dazzled as we may be 
with the brillianey of his wit, and 
candid to acknowledge the too just 
resemblance of the picture, we re 
cognize himself amoung the like- 
nesses he has drawn, and discover, 
under the veil of philosophic in- 
diilerence, the morbid spleen of dis- 
appointment. But it must, never- 
theless be admitted, that a warmth 
of benevolence, a general tone of 
compassion, which mitigates the 
smartness of his corrective lash, 
pervades the work. Of this we have 
a fine example in the conference of 
Gulliver with the king of Brobding- 
nag. Having indulged in a strain 
of encomiam on his countrymen, he 
cenerously offered to his Majesty, in 
return for the marks of distinction 
conferred on him, to instruct his 
subjects in the art of manufacturing 
gunpowder, and casting cannon. 
“ The King, “ said he,” was struck 
with horror at the description I had 
ziven of these engines, aud the pro- 
posal Thad made. He was amazed 
how so impotent and grovelling an 
insect as I (these were his expres- 
sious) could entertain such inhuman 
ideas,and in so fawiliaramanner,as 
to appear wholly unmoved at all the 
seenes of blood and desolation, 
Which I had painted as the common 
effect of these destructive machines, 
whereof he said some evil genius, 
enemy to mankind, must have beea 
the first contriver.” 

We are not quite destitute of the 
feeling we received from the Voyage 
to Lilliput, when we view the vast 
conflax of humanity from the eu- 
pola of St. Paul's, at seeing thon- 
sands of beings not larger than pis- 
mires, but biped and erect, crowding 
on each other, every one seemingly 
intenton some great purpose, chictly 
the accumulation of wealth, and per- 
haps sacrificing his happiness to the 
acquisition. 

\similar,and notless pleasing effect, 
is produced by a Camera Obscura, 
when its lensis directed toa passing 
The bustling I importunt 
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struts his 
busy moments on the glass, and va- 


pigmy comes in view - 
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nishes for ever! 


THE TALE OF IVAN. 
(Translated from the Cornish.) 
Mr. Eprror, 

I HAve sent you the following 
translation of one of the * Inabi- 
nogi,”” or tales for the instruction of 
youth, which is chiefly curious, as it 
is the only tale that [ am aware of 
which is in existence in the Cornish 
languaye; at the same time, it may 
not be disagreeable to some of your 
readers to how the ancients of 
the times gone by conveyed their 
lessons of instruction to the young. 
Itis to be found in the 251, 252 pp. 
of Liwyd’s Archoeologia Britannica, 
with a Welsh translation annexed. 

Your’s, Pwy. 


see 


1. There were formerly a man and 
woman living in the parish of Lian- 


Javan, in the place which is called | 


Ty. Hwrdh. 

2. And (the) work became scarce- 
and therefore, said the man to his 
wife, I will go and search fur work, 
and you may live here. 

3. He took fair leave, and tra- 
velled far towards the east, and at 
last he came to the house of a hus- 
band-nan, and asked there for work 
to perform. 


4. What work canst thou per- 
form? said the husbandman. I can 
perform every kind of work said 


Ivan. Then they agreed for three 
pounds as the hire of a year. 

5. And when the end of the year 
eame, his master shewed him the 
three pounds. Look Ivan, said his 
master; here are thy wages. But 
if thou wilt give them me again, I 
will teach thee a point of doctrine. 

6. Give them to me, said Ivan. 

No, IU will noi, replied his master, 
I will explain it to thee. Keep you 
them, said Ivan. Then, said 
master,—* Take care not to leave 
the old road, for the sake of a new 
road.” 

7. Then they agreed for another 
year for the same wares: and when 
the end of the year was come—(the 
same conversation takes place as in 
Nos. 5 and 6, till the master delivers 
his second aphorism, which is), 


his 


The Camera Obscura.—The Tok 
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“Take care not to lodge where a 
young woman is marricd to an old 
man.” 

8.—10. (The same conversation, 
&e. takes place for the third year, 
and the master delivers his third 
aphorism),—*“* Sufier thyself, to be 
struck twice, before thou strikest 
once, for that is the most prudent 
quality of all.” 

11. Then Ivan would rot serve 
any longer,—-but he would go home 
to his wife. Not to-day, replied his 
master; my wife bakes to morrow, 
and she shall make thee a cake to 


| take home to thy wife. 


12. And they put the nine pounds 
in the cake. And whea Ivan was 
about to take his leave,—Here, said 
his master, is a cake for thee to take 
home to thy wife; and when thou 
and thy wife are most joyous toge- 
ther, then break the cake—and not 
sooner. 

13. Fair leave he took—and to- 
wards home ( Tref,i. c. town) he tra- 
velled, and at last he came to Wayn- 
Iler,—and there he met three mer- 


ne 


‘chants from Tre Rhyn, persons of 


his own parish, coming home from 

14. Kaer Esk fair (Exeter.) Oh! 
Ivan, said they, come with us,— 
joyful are we to see you. Where 
have you been so long? 


15. I have been, said Ivan, in 
) service, and now | am going home 
to my wife. Oh! said they, come 


with us, and thou shalt be welcome. 
16. And they took the new road, 


} and Ivan kept the old. 


17. And as they were going by 
the fields of the houses in the mea- 
dow, not having gone far from tvan, 
robbers fell upon them: 

Is. And they began to ery out; 


land with the ery which the merchants 


| bound to thee, 


made, Ivan also shouted thieves! 
thieves! 

19. And at the shout which Ivan 
gave, the robbers left the merebants. 
And when they came to Market Joy, 
there they met again. 

20. Ob, Ivan! said they, are 
had it not been for 


thee, we should have been lost men. 


we 


Come with us, and thou shalt be 
welcom. 

21. And when they were entering 
the house where they were aceus- 
tomed to lodgee—I must, said Ivan, 
sce the man of the house. 
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92, The host! replied they; what 
dust thou want with the host? here 
we. have the hostess, and she is 
young. If thou must see the host, 
vo to the kitchen, and thou shall see 
him. 

23. And when.~he came. to the 
khitehen, he saw the host, and he was 
an old man, and weak, and tarning 
the spit. 

24. Ob! quoth Ivan, here I will 
not lodge,—but in the next house 
Not yet, replied they; sup with us 
and thou shalt be welcome. 

25. Now, as to the woman of the 
house, she conspired with a certain 
monk in the town, to murder the old 
man in his bed that night, while the 
rest were asleep, and lay the murder 
on the merchants, 

26. And while Ivan was in bed, 
there was a hole in the pine-end ol 
the house, and he saw alight, and 
he rose out of his bed and listened, 
and heard the monk speaking; and 
the monk turned his back upon the 
hole-—* perhaps, said he, ** there is 
some one in thenext house who may 
see our horrid dveds:’’—and with 
that the adultress,with her paramour, 
put the old man to death. 

27. In the mean time, however, 
Ivan, with his knife, cut, through 
the hole, a pretty round piece out of 
the monk’s gown. 

28. And the next morning the 
adultress began to cry aloud, be- 
cause her beloved was murdered; 
and as there was neither man nor 
child in the house except the mer- 
chants, they ought to be hanged on 
his account, : 

29, Then they were taken and 
carried to prison, and at last Ivan 
came to them. 

30, Alas, alas! Iwan, said they, a 
hard fate atlends us; our host was 
Killed dast night, and we shall be 
hanged for him. 

$4. Aha! request the justices, said 
Ivan, to summon those whe com- 
mitted this heinous crime before 
tbem, 

32. Who knows, replied they, who 
committed the crime? W ho committed 
the crime! said Ivan. U LT know not 
how to prove who committed the 
ccme, TP will suffer myself to be 
hanged in their stead. — 

33. Explanation, 
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replied they 
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| (Nos. 53, 34, and 35,—Ivan_ repeats 


what he had seen, and produces the 
piece of the gown in evidence.) 

36. And with that the merchants 
had their liberty, and the woman 
and the monk were hanged. 

37. Then they came together out 
of Market-Joy (Marchnad-Joy 
Thursday’smarket). And they said, 
come with us as far as Coed Carrn 
yr Wylfa, (the Wood of the heap of 
stones of watching) in the parish of 
Burnian. 

38. Those two roads separated, 
and the merchants wished Ivan to go. 
home with them; but that time he 
would not, but would go home to 
his wile. 

39. Then when he had separated 
from the merchants, he foolishly, 
spent his time to try his wife, whe- 
ther she proved constant, to, him, 
whether she did or not. 

10. Andwhenhe came to the door, 
he heard some one clse in the bed; 
he placed his hand on his dagger to 
slav them both; but he remembered 
that he ought to suller twice before 
he struck onee. 

it. And he eame out again, and 
then he knocked. Who is there, in 
the name of God? said she. 

42. IT am here, replied Ivan. In 
the name of Mary, whom do J hear, 
said she; if youare Ivan, come in. 
sring you also alight. said ivan. 
Then she brought a light. 

13. And when Ivan was come in, 
as I was advancing to the door, said 
he, [ heard some ove else in the bed. 

44. Oh! Ivan, replied she, when 
you determined to go away, T was 
three months wone with child, and 
now we have a beantiful iafant in 
the bed, —vracious in the sight of 
God may he be! 

15. Replied Ivan, T will tell thee: 

My master and mistress gave me 
a cake, and told me, when 1 and my 
wife should be most joyful together, 
that we should break the cake,—and 
not sooner. And now we have cause 
to be joyful. 

iG. Then they broke the cake, and 
there were nine pounds in the cake, 
and the money they had, and the 
bread they eat; and there never was 
an idle word nor strife between them 


alierwards And so it ends. 
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TUE BITERS BIT. 


Tur following story is extracted 
from the Gascon dialect of the Baron 
de Foencste, who thus relates the 
adventure:—“ If you must know all, 
1 passed two years with fine fellows, 
serving to bring water to their mill, 
or, to speak plainly, to find dupes: 
but this scheme led to the greatest 
of my misfortunes. The king’s at- 
torney at Rochelle, with Barbot and 
Gendreau, who had been mayors of 
the town, having some little processes 
to carry on at Paris, seized this 
occasion to cover a pretty enterprise. 
They put each four thousand francs 
in a purse, to be employed in tricks 
at cards and dice, which they had 
practised at Rochelle, and I was 
ehosen as an assistant, being, besides 
my nourishment,to receive one crown 
from every twenty of the gains. At 
Paris we lodged at the sign of the 
Swan, and began to do wonders in 


The Biters Bit. 


our line, when one day, about ten | 


o'clock, arrived a tall coarse fellow, 
mounted on a dirty mare, with a 
cloak-bag behind him, which was so 
heavy as to embarrass our landlady. 
This man, who began with chattering 
of his noble Lirth and connexions, 
wore an old scrubby hat, a large 
black cloak. his sword hung with a 
red ribbon; his boots would have 
weighed any two pair, while he had 
only one spur, and his breeches were 
of yellow cloth, When the hostler 
led his mare to the stable, this cox- 
comb began to talk with six or 
seven wags at the gate, and J heard 


him say, ‘ Ill appointed as you see | 


me, [return from Rome.” A Breton, 
who seemed to gape with surprise, 
inquiring by what 
answered, * Do you take me for an 
idiot? by the nearest road, sure, 
which goss by Rouen and Morlaix.” 
He then bezan to explainan import- 
ant law-suit which brought bim to 
Paris, and scemed precisely the rich 
simpleton we wanted. Our comrades 
cere of course cager to offer him 
their best rooms, and when company 
came to play he would only be a 
spectator, saying, that if they had 
used the common country games he 
might have sported a shilling, which 
was the highest stake he ever played. 
Atlength with much perseverance, 
we taucht him hansquenet, and one 


er twee cther fashionable rupee 


road, our man | 


Varieties 


“ During three days he sometimes 
won, sometimes lost, the stakes being 
so small as notto deserve notice; 
but being one evening so venturous 
as to stake two crowns, a valet he 
had taken and his lawyer reproach- 
ed his rashness, and he retorted in 
abusive terms. On the fourth day, 
having employed the morning with 
his lawyer, as he said, he returned 
by the street called Huchette, asking 
every body for his lodging, which he 
called the White Goose, instead of 
the Swan, and when he at length 
arrived he was hailed as * The Gen- 
tleman of the Goose.’ He began to 
be heated at play, and spoke of stax. 
ing a bundred pistoles: one evening 
he lest forty-four, and in a rage 
challenged our Rochelle company 
to bring each six hundred pistoles 
next day, to stake against the like 
sum. Inthe midstof this decisive 
game arrived on horseback his pre- 
tended solicitor, advocate, and ano- 
ther of his gang, and he soon won 
the whole stock of our company. One 
of us seizing a loaded die, we took 
hold of the gentleman of the goose, 
but he was backed by all his gang, 
one of whom was the very Breton 
who first addressed him; and our 
respectable society not only lost 
their money, but received a hearty 
drubbing, of which toavoid my share 
I made only one step of the whole 
stair. My comrades have since been 
stiled at Rochelle ** the Gentlemen 
ofthe White Goose.” 

VARIETIES 

Chinese Anecdote.—Jn China, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, neither gold nor silver were 
permitted in currency, but only 
paper, which was of a yellow colour, 
and stamped with the imperial seal. 
Foreign merchants were obliged to 
leave their coin at the custom-houses 
in exchange for these bank-notes. 

A nobleman was accustomed to 
examine bills and accompts with 
great rigour, even to pence and far- 
things, and was often ridiculed on 
this score by an intimate friend. 
But this friend falling into accidental 
and unmerited distress,was surprised 
with the receipt of two bank-notes 
of 10001. each, io the following la 
The farthings you 
laug! enable ur 
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to lend you the inclosed, which you 
will return at your own convenience. 
Your’s always, Tue Miser,” 

Female Inzenuity.— AN old Ltalian, 
on his death bed, left little to his 
widow, except a fine horse and a 
favourite cat—desiring, however, 
that the horse mightbe sold, and the 
price employed in masses for his 
soul, The widow sends the horse 
and the cat to market, with an in- 
junction to sell the horse fora crown, 
but not except the purchaser also 
bought the cat, valued at four hun- 
dred crowns. In this way she ho- 
nestly got the money for her own use. 

Will.making.—- A rich proprietor 
near Lyons was on his death bed, 
from a sudden attack of palsy, when 
his son, a tall stout colonel of dra- 
goons, arrived on the spur from his 
garrison. He finds at the bed-side a 
Franciscan friar and a notary. His 
father could not speak, but nodded, 
from the eilect of the disease. ** You 
leave,” says the friar, ** to our poor 
convent, your estate of ——, with all 
tLe appurtenances?” A nod. * No- 
tary, observe the consent, and write. 
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—* You leave to our poor convent 
your house here at Lyons, with all 
the plate and furniture?” A nod. 
** Notary, observe the consent, and 
write.—You leave to our poor con- 
vent your farm at ——, with all the 
arrears?” A nod. “ You leave to 
our poor convent——-” The officer 
lost all patience. * My dear father, 
do you order me to throw this thief 
from the window?” A nod. ‘* Nota- 
ry, observe and write.” Said and 
executed, while the notary was glad 
to escape. 

Anagrams.—The following curious 
transpositions may not probably be 
familiar to many of our readers : 
Gallantries........All great sin, 
Encyclopedia ....A nice cold pic. 


Breakfast ........Fat bakers. 
Telegraphs, ...... Grea helps. 


§ Moon-starers. 
** } No more stars. 
Sly ware. 
.Comical trade. 
To love ruin. 
Tis ye govern. 
Nine thumps. 


Astronomers,.. 


Lawyers, wale 
Democratical, ... 
Revolution, ..... 
Sovereignty, ..... 
Punishment, . 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


IND SELLCTED 


a 


GOOD-BYE AND HOW.D'YE-DO, 


One day Good-bye met How-d'ye-do, 
Too close to shun saluting, 
But soon the rivals sisters flew, 
From kissing to disputing. 
“ Away,” says How-d'ye-do, “ your mein 
_Appals my cheerful natare ; 
No name so sad as your's is scen 
In sorrow’s nomenclature 
* Whene'er I give one sunshine honr, 
Your cloud comes o'er to shade it; 
Where’er I plant one bosom tlower, 
Your mildew drops to tade it. 


“ DrceHow-d'y e-do has tun'd each tongue 
To hope’s delighttil measure, 

Good-bye in friendship’s ear has rung, 
The knell of parting pleasure. 

* From sorrows past, my chymie skill, 
Draws smiles of consolation ; 

Whilst you from present joys distil, 
The tears of separation.” 

Good-bye replied—* Your statement’s 

true, 

And well your cause vou've pleaded ; 

Put pray, who'd think of Hlow-d’ee-d 

T boxy precedes : 


t nile 





** Without my prior influence, 
Could yout’s have ever fHlourish'd +: 
And can vour hand one flow'r dispense, 
But those my tears have nourish'd : 


| ** How oft, ifat the court of love 


Concealment be the fashion ; 


When How-d’ye do has fail'd to move, 





Good-bye reveals the passion ! 

** How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
As every heart remembers, 

One sigh of mine, and only mine, 
Revives the dying embers. 

** Go, bid the timid lover chuse, 
And [ll resign my charter, 

It he, for ten kind How-d’s e-dlo’s, 
One hind Good bye would barter. 


“Frown love and friendship’s kindred 
souree, 
We both derive existence ; 
And they would both lose hali their force 
Without our joint assistance. 


SONNET ON THE 


By William 


RIVER BUDDON, 
rth, 


Words wor 


Cyoiy of the clouds! remote trom eve re 
taurnet 


Lan veeliedy oe t Vout 








Poetry. 





Thine are the honours of the lottv wast 
Not seldom, when with heat the valleys 
luini, 


‘Thy hand-maid Frost with spangled tis- 
” sue quaint 
Thy eradle decks ;° 
thou liast 
Poct thanuthe whistling Blast, 
Sud desolation is ty patron-saint 
She guards thee, ruthless Power 
would not spare 


to chaunt thy birth 
‘ 


yvomean 


who 


ENIGMAS, CH. 


, 
inniguias, Charuce, heals, Ve. 








mighty foresis, onee the bison’s 
screen, 

Where stalk’d the huge de 
lair* 

fhough paths and alleys rooted with 
sombre green, 

Thousands of years before the silent aiy 

Was pierced by whizzing shalt of hunter 
keen! 


Those 





r to hisshagey 








RADE, REBUS, Xe. 





i 


N ENIGMA, BY J. TUCKER, O1 
WORTHY. 


COKUN- 


Yr riddlers attend tu a saucy intruder 
Whom noe one willwelcome, for wone can 
be rudey 
i the throat tv 


vou 


does seize 
such blows, 
That he darkens your eyes, and disco- 
lows your nose. 
trom the 
on the moor ; 
lie is tear’d by the rich, and dislik’d by 
poor ; ; 
lie enters sour garden, and drops the 
gay Howers ; 
Ile makes the fair 
sweet bowers, 
Phe’ with us for ever he cannot remain, 
Vet it he dep wt he willsvou come again 
Perhaps in vour presence this moment 
he lingers 
), onickly begone, or he'll eatch at sour 
lingers 


you, and give 


ife came north, and he dwelt 


damsels forsake the 


AN ENIGMA, BY J. Wi 


LIST St. GRORGHEL. 


sTcor;rt ol 


‘iv youthtul days were spent amidst the 


plains, 


Where mirth and melody coucordant 
reigns, 

Where fragrant zephyrs fan the flawery 
vales, 

\nd nymphs and swains the passing 


breeze tnhale,. 
‘There, tostered witha tondest parent's 
care. 
1 -oon grew comely, beautiful, and tais 
Secure and hoppy gear my mother’s side, 


1 summers heat and winter's cold de 
rick 
\rvay'd in vestments, pure as driven 
i oreo itocare Tt etion 
! i i’ t d v te 1} he a ed | \t 
Vi hes li murth, lilarit., and lowe, 
\nd sometiunes on the rivers” surfiie 
vit 
aunead be 


And i'm trausported ivom such joy and 


uaa . 

As brightest sunshine brig the blackest 
-hower, 

So storms aud tempesis soon around me 
low’ r. 

With force I'm taken from my native 
howe, 


\ servile victim, distined far te roam ; 

Stript of ney beauty, clerance, an I time, 

Change’d is my jorm, and alter’d is my 
name; 

\ faithtul servaiut, steady to my post, 

ut prest and tortard where b serve the 
most. 

When you to me for aid do oft apply, 

I seatter venom of the blackest ete 

Yetthough polintion sometimes trom me 
flows, 

[am a triend te hing, country, and laws 

Phe greatest monarchs ou my aid de 
pena, 

\nd 1 to all my prompt 


issistanee bond 


A CHARADE, BY WALTER BICKTIIAM. 


Neptaue’s vast domain, 
you will obtain, 


Go search old 
it s there my fist 
‘Phrough it Leviathan doth 
At which harpooners dart the spear 

My nextis brought trom mother earth, 
To various instruments gives birth 

\ letter change, eauspose my whole, 
Lou'lisce what reigns trom pole to pole 


teer, 


WIVE- 

LISCOMBE, 

\N article first find in common use, 

And nexta lofty | . 

UL nite 
eare, 


tree ahdnee ; 
these two with caution and with 


\ covering for the head willthen appear. 








